62                     THE TIME OF CALAMITY

Day, with even stride, came speeding over and down the house
tops. It stopped for an instant at the gutters, then slid swiftly down
the house fronts to the foot of the red brick walls, and transmuted the
colour of the grass-tufts, while two white clouds, obdurate to these
metamorphoses of the light, continued their trackless path across the
sky.

'Thirty sous/ said the black-trousered man: f't ain't much . . .
they think you can feed on your fat, let alone food tickets . . . Still,
it's not so bad if it's piece-work! Ah, the shite . . . The wretched
curs!'

He had opened the stable door. Again I saw the spaniel in its
dark cage by the wall at the door. Its hefad lay stretched on its paws,
the eyes were open. Every sound had been stilled. The man took
his lasso in his left hand. He raised the grid that shut the spaniel's
cage and slipped the noose over its head. The animal had risen.
The man dragged it suddenly forward and then placed it on his back,
passing it over the shoulder like a big sack. I saw the four white
paws stretch out. Still on the same spot, the man did a sort of dance,
then hurled the dog to the ground. It fell on its side, as flat as a card-
board toy or as though drawn on the earth.

'Filthy cur!' said the man. 'Still, that's thirty sous for a
start . . .'

A dog in the depths of the stable began to howl, stopped,
then resumed on a higher note to which other dogs immediately
responded.

'O.K.!   O.K.!   Less of that there!   We'll soon deal with you!'

The man had plunged into the stable. I could not see him now but
I heard his voice amid the tumult of barking.

'Here then! No obstinacy now! . . . It's the merest nothing,
sweetest, pettikins! . . . Ah, filthy curs!'

I heard a grunt such as millers make when they hoist a flour sack
on their backs. I saw the dancing feet of the man under the lintel.
Then a mat of hair fell arfd flattened itself beside the body of the
dead spaniel. It was the terrier.

e And thirty sous more! * said the man's voice. Almost immediately
the dog-catcher went on, as though talking to some invisible person
in the house.

'Now, now, no fuss now, no nonsense. . . . It's the merest nothing,
nothing at all! Far better than croaking of hunger out in the streets.
Haven't you starved enough now, you idiot, you? Not a bite any-
where for chaps like you . . . Where's your food card? Where's
your cash? Gome on now!*

I heard his grunt, then saw his feet nearing the door, only visible
below the ankle. A dog fell over the terrier's body, It was the mangy
dog that was nothing but bones.